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FUTURE OF FREE COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 





DEMAND for prompt settlement of differences between 

labor and management in the steel industry, made by 
President Eisenhower shortly before he departed on his 
present eleven-nation tour, pointed up sharply the threat 
to free collective bargaining that would be posed if the 
steel strike should be resumed on Jan. 26. That is the 
expiration date of the Taft-Hartley injunction which sent 
the men back to work after 116 days away from the mills. 


The administration has repeatedly voiced opposition to 
government intervention in labor disputes. Its reluctance 
to resort to compulsion was demonstrated by the fact that 
it allowed an industry-wide strike in a basic industry to 
go on for three months before moving to obtain the tem- 
porary back-to-work order now in force. However, when 
the President addressed the nation on television just before 


leaving the country on Dec. 3, he showed that his patience 
was exhausted. 


America will not tolerate for long [he said] the crippling of 
the entire economy as the result of labor-management disputes 
in any one industry or any group of industries. ... The choice 
is up to free American employers and employees. Voluntarily in 
the spirit of free collective bargaining, they will act responsibly, 


or else, in due course, their countrymen will see that they act 
responsibly. 


The President was worried not only about the damage 
caused by a lengthy strike in an industry of fundamental 
economic importance. He showed concern also lest the 
terms of an eventual settlement have an adverse effect on 
the nation’s welfare. “If we are to preserve free enter- 
prise, including free bargaining,” he said, “labor and man- 
agement must see to it, in every dispute and settlement, 
that the public interest is as carefully protected as the 
interests of stockholders and employees. The public will 
not stand for less.” 
2"The 20-day injunction sought by the government was issued by a U.S. district 


judge on Oct. 21 but did not go into force until upheld by the Supreme Court on 
Nov. 7. The strike had begun July 15. 
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Adlai E. Stevenson said in an address in New York on 
Dec. 8 that the steel strike had “dramatized the fact that 
we are at the end of an era.” Adding that “everybody is 
agreed that this cannot happen again, that the public in- 
terest is the paramount interest, and that irresponsible 
private power is an intolerable danger to our beleaguered 
society,’ Stevenson declared: “Where private groups—like 
big business and big labor—are performing public func- 
tions, they must be held to public responsibility.” 


Bic STRIKES AND PRESSURE ON CONGRESS TO ACT 


The 1959 steel stoppage was the sixth and longest strike 
in the industry since World War II. When the back-to- 
work injunction went into effect Nov. 7, the strike had been 
in progress only a week short of four months and had idled 
500,000 steel workers and an equal number of others whose 
work was associated with steel production or fabrication. 
National Labor Relations Board Chairman Boyd Leedom 
estimated on Dec. 5 that the strike had cost workers $1.75 
billion, industry $1.5 billion, and the government $1.6 bil- 
lion in lost tax revenue. The payroll loss in the steel in- 
dustry alone ran to $70 million a week. The strike caused 
a drop of $6 billion in the annual rate of gross national 
production, and the reduction in government revenues 
dashed administration hopes of balancing the budget. 


Of more far-reaching significance, the strike brought a 
loss of public confidence in voluntary collective bargaining. 
A growing number of people seem to feel the time has come 
to find a way to negotiate new labor contracts in basic in- 
dustries in a manner that will not damage the national 
interest. Congress is certain to be responsive to a public 
mood resembling that which produced the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act in 1947. But the restraints imposed by that law, 
in answer to exasperation over strike interference with re- 
conversion of the economy to a peacetime basis, were mild 
compared with proposals now being advanced. 


Thus if the steel strike is resumed late in January, and 
if a railroad strike should follow, public pressure on Con- 
gress may well lead to adoption of legislation permitting 
unprecedented injection of government authority into labor 
disputes in basic industries. Labor relations experts con- 
sequently fear that the voluntary character of collective 
bargaining is in danger of being compromised for a large 
segment of the free enterprise system. 
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Under the Taft-Hartley Act, the President is required 
to submit a full report to Congress, with such recommenda- 
tions as he cares to make, after an 80-day injunction has 
expired. The Labor Department and the Justice Depart- 
ment are now working on a number of proposals for legis- 
lative action, in order to give the President a choice of 
remedies to recommend if the need arises. 


LINE-UP FoR AND AGAINST COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


The steel strike touched off more expressions of dissatis- 
faction with the processes of uncontrolled collective bar- 
gaining than any other work stoppage since the early post- 
war years. Walter Lippmann dwelt at length in his syndi- 
cated column on “the lesson of the [steel] strike.” He felt 
it demonstrated “that the country needs to make a new 
advance into the region where the government can impose 
peaceful settlements in accordance with the national in- 
terest upon the giant corporations and the giant unions.” 
Opinion as widely separated as the columns of David Law- 
rence and the editorial pages of the New Republic lamented 
the failure of the bargaining teams to give first place to 
the public interest and suggested some form of compulsory 
arbitration as a possible solution in labor controversies 
seriously affecting the public welfare. 


Sen. George A. Smathers (D Fla.) proposed on Nov. 7 
that a labor court be created with power to decide nation- 
wide industrial disputes. “Stubborn men refusing to yield 
in controversies involving vital industries,” he said, “are 
a luxury and extravagance we can ill afford if we are to 
win [the struggle against the Communist world] and main- 
tain our American way of life.” 2 


N.L.R.B. Chairman Leedom asserted in a speech on Dec. 
5 that “collective bargaining must be supplemented to 
avoid work stoppages” and that substitutes must be found 
for the strike and the lockout. He proposed various forms 
of public intervention in a situation of stalemate. In each 
case, work would continue under terms of the old contract, 
with provision for retroactive application of terms of the 
new contract; when all efforts to reach agreement failed, 
resort would be had to a tripartite tribunal representing 
labor, management and the public. 
2A Gallup poll published Dec. 3 showed a 59 per cent vote in favor of the Smathers 
proposal; 54 per cent of participants with union members in the family favored out- 


lawing nation-wide strikes and empowering a labor court to enforce its decisions in 
deadlocked disputes. 
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Although there is some sentiment in the administration 
and Congress in favor of providing for compulsory arbi- 
tration in extreme emergencies, President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell have repeatedly op- 
posed that course. The President told a news conference 
on Oct. 23 that he would never seek “punitive law or law 
requiring compulsion against people’s respected rights,” 
because that would “worsen the situation rather than bet- 
ter it.” 


Mitchell described compulsory arbitration on Oct. 17 as 
“the solution of the policeman’s billy.” Addressing the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. convention at San Francisco on Sept. 18, he 
had said: “If we are committed . . . to a policy of free col- 
lective bargaining and to the idea that the government 
should not throw its weight around on either side of a 
bargaining table, then you must accept the difficulties, the 


problems and the economic upset that accompany big 
strikes.” 


A poll of members of the Senate and House Labor com- 
mittees, taken by the New York Herald Tribune and pub- 
lished Dec. 1, showed wide agreement that Congress should 
take steps to, settle the steel strike, should it be resumed; 
but few of the members went so far as to approve com- 
pulsory arbitration.* Sen. John F. Kennedy, chairman of a 
subcommittee in charge of labor legislation, said: “The use 
of compulsory arbitration remains an _ unsatisfactory 
method of resolving labor disputes, and I doubt if Congress 
would require such action. However, Congress most cer- 
tainly will act to protect the public interest if a settle- 
ment does not occur before the injunction expires.” 


Compulsory arbitration is opposed both in principle and 
for practical reasons. It is seen as a serious abridgement 
of the right of contract, a denial of freedom to both worker 
and employer. It is opposed by labor and industry alike 
because it would give a third party authority to determine 
wages and costs and thus weaken the power of either side 
to impose the terms it wants by economic pressure. The 
late Sen. Robert A. Taft (R Ohio), when explaining the 
Taft-Hartley bill on the floor of the Senate, said he had 
purposely refrained from making provision for compul- 
sory arbitration because in his opinion it would lead inevi- 

8Two members at opposite political poles—Sens. Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.) and 


Pat McNamara (D Mich.)—were among the few questioned who felt no legislation to 
force a contract agreement was needed 
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tably to control of wages and control of prices by the 
government. 


Nelson A. Rockefeller, New York’s Republican governor, 
now has suggested that that is a hazard that will have to 
be faced. Proposals he outlined Dec. 12 to deal with the 
big labor disputes included ultimate presidential author- 
ity to impose arbitration on the contending parties. 


STATE AND FOREIGN COMPULSORY ARBITRATION LAWS 


Three countries have machinery for compulsory arbitra- 
tion in labor-management deadlocks: Australia, New Zea- 
land and Sweden. The New Zealand system dates back to 
1894, and the Australian system was instituted in 1956; 
both provide for conciliation by a government commission 
and, if that fails, arbitration by a labor court. The Swed- 
ish system, adopted 20 years ago but never made use of, 
provides for appointment of a special arbitration court in 
cases of complex labor conflicts harmful to the nation. 


Labor Secretary Mitchell is among those who doubt that 
such a system would keep American workers from strik- 
ing; he fears that it might foment strikes. That was the 
experience in Kansas in the early 1920s when that state 
sought to force arbitration of labor disputes by a court 
of industrial relations. When the law was invoked in the 
case of a dispute in a packing company and the company 
appealed, the Supreme Court said compulsory arbitration 
was unconstitutional for industries not affected with a 
public interest.4 


The Kansas court of industrial relations, beset by both 
employer and labor opposition, was abolished in 1925. Al- 
though compulsory arbitration laws applicable only to 
public utilities were enacted in half a dozen states the year 
Taft-Hartley went on the federal statute books, they have 
remained virtually dead letters. The reason is that na- 
tional law apparently takes precedence. The Supreme 
Court declared in 1951 that “Federal labor legislation, en- 
compassing as it does all industries ‘affecting commerce,’ 
applies to a privately owned public utility whose business 
and activities are carried on wholly within a single state.” 5 


*Charles Wolf Packing Co. v. Court of Industrial Relations, 262 U.S. 522 (1923), 
and Wolf Packing Co. v. Court of Industrial Relations, 267 U.S. 552 (1925). See 
“Compulsory Arbitration of Labor Disputes,” E.R.R., 1947 Vol. II, pp. §99-600. 

5 Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway, and Motor Coach Employees 
v. Wisconsin Employment Relations Board, 340 U.S. 383 (1951). See “Public Inter- 
vention in Labor Disputes,” £.R.R., 1959 Vol. I, pp. 136-139. 
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OTHER PROPOSALS FOR DEALING WITH LABOR CRISES 


Various new methods of handling national labor disputes 
that menace the public safety and welfare have been sug- 
gested during the still unsettled dispute in the steel indus- 
try. President Eisenhower offered last September, if the 
two parties so requested, to appoint a non-governmental 
board to recommend terms of a steel settlement. The 
union agreed to the proposal, but the industry turned it 
down. Virtually the same fate met a similar proposal ad- 
vanced by Secretary Mitchell on Dec. 8. 


Mitchell told a news conference he thought the time had 
come to submit the steel dispute to a fact-finding board, or 
to the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, with a 
request for recommendations for settlement.* As an alter- 
native, the Secretary proposed voluntary arbitration—a 
binding agreement by both sides to accept the recommenda- 
tions of an outside expert. The union indicated that its 
previously stated opposition to arbitration still stood but 
that it would be willing to consider recommendations for 
settlement. The industry on Dec. 9 made known its op- 
position to all third-party intervention. Federal mediation 
efforts were suspended the following day. 


Secretary Mitchell has proposed for the longer term that 
Congress enact legislation empowering the President to 
create a new type of board to participate in the mediation 
process. The function of the proposed board would be to 
develop a public record of the issue in dispute which could 
be easily understood by the average citizen. The board 
would have authority to hold hearings, compel testimony, 
and subpena records. Although it would not have the 
right to make recommendations, Mitchell believes that its 
fact-finding would spur voluntary settlement by informing 
the public about the issues, fully and clearly, while the bar- 
gaining is in progress. One of the problems in the steel 
dispute, the Secretary said, has been the inability of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service to force the 
parties to frame a clear-cut public statement of the ques- 
tions in controversy. 


Another suggestion is to give the federal government 
power to seize and operate struck plants in an emergency. 
Still another is to continue a back-to-work injunction in 


®*The board of inquiry appointed under the national emergency procedures of the 
Ss Act is specifically forbidden by the statute to make recommendations 
‘or settlement. 
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force until a conflict has been settled, regardless of how 
long it takes to reach agreement. A proposal of long 
standing is to curb union power by putting roadblocks in 
the way of industry-wide bargaining and industry-wide 
work steppages. The new president of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, Rudolph F. Bannow, recently 
urged a return to company-by-company bargaining as a 
means of removing “distrust and surliness” from labor- 
management relations. Bannow said on Dec. 4 that “If we 
develop a national monopoly on one side of the bargaining 
table, the tendency is to develop a counter-action on the 
other side of the table.” 


Secretary of Commerce Frederick H. Mueller on the 
same day told the Congress of American Industry, spon- 
sored by the National Association of Manufacturers, that 
decentralization of collective bargaining should be seri- 
ously considered as a strike preventive. “Such decentral- 
ization,” he said, “. . . might prevent the heads of a na- 
tional or international union from calling out the almost 
total labor force of an entire basic industry thus paralyz- 
ing the whole nation’s economy.” George Romney, presi- 
dent of American Motors, recently proposed a decentrali- 
zation-of-bargaining law that would forbid either union or 
industrial combinations to negotiate labor contracts; in- 
dustry-wide bargaining would be prohibited in industries 
in which more than 10,000 persons were employed. Sub- 
jection of labor unions to the antitrust laws has frequently 
been suggested as a means of attaining the same objective.’ 


PROPOSED FEDERAL CHOICE-OF-PROCEDURES LAW 


The proposal for warding off national labor crises that 
has drawn most support is a plan to give the President sev- 
eral choices of action in a dispute likely to create an emer- 
gency—mediation, fact-finding, arbitration, seizure, or 
some other course appropriate to the particular circum- 
stances of the case. Massachusetts has a choice-of-proce- 
dures law that was developed by the late Prof. Sumner 
Slichter of Harvard.’ Flexibility of action, it is believed, 
would strengthen the hand of public authority. Parties 
to a dispute presumably would be less likely to resist a 


7See “Industry-Wide Bargaining,” E.R.R., 1953 Vol. I, pp. 265-273. United Steel- 
workers President David J. McDonald called for resumption of company-by-company 
bargaining in the stcel industry on Dec. 10, the day Joseph F. Finnegan, director 
of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, announced suspension of medi- 
ation efforts by his office. 


® See “Public Intervention in Labor Disputes,” E£.R.R., 1959 Vol. I, p. 137, 
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compromise settlement if they could not be sure of the 
action that would be taken if they precipitated a strike 
emergency. 


Adlai E. Stevenson, in his New York address on Dec. 8, 
reaffirmed the strong endorsement he had given federal 
choice-of-procedures legislation in 1952.9 To the author- 
ized procedures usually proposed he would add, he said, 
presidential authority to convene a Board of Public Re- 
sponsibility. It would be the duty of the board to express 
the public interest to the parties to a dispute and, if medi- 
ation failed, to recommend to the President what further 
action should be taken. 


Stevenson thought it likely that, with a choice-of-pro- 
cedures law on the books, no case would get to the final 
stage of requiring ultimate presidential action. If it did, 
he would see no reasonable objection to allowing the Pres- 
ident “‘to require in one form or another that production 
be continued while the dispute was resolved by process of 
reason rather than by subjecting the economy to grievous 
injury.” Anticipating objections that the right to strike 
would thereby be denied, Stevenson suggested that this 
was a natural consequence of industry-wide bargaining. 
While not proposing to outlaw such bargaining, he said: 
“The greater the power, the larger the responsibility. When 
the public is denied alternative sources of supply, it is 
entitled to demand that the supply not be shut off.” 





New Labor-Management Power Struggle 





THE STEEL WORKERS struck at a time of mounting 
antagonism between big business and big unions. There 
are many signs that labor and management are engaged 
in a struggle for power that is likely to become increas- 
ingly acute. This struggle threatens to place in jeopardy 
the chief tool employed by American industry and labor 
in modern times to hammer out terms of work and rates 
of pay. Many observers fear that if free collective bar- 
gaining goes, a main prop of the free enterprise system 
will be removed. 





* The choice-of-procedures approach to “national interest” labor disputes was advo- 
cated by the Democratic Advisory Council on Dec. 5. 
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Railway unions representing 800,000 workers have been 
negotiating with the railroads for months without making 
appreciable progress toward agreement. Rail contracts 
expired on Oct. 31, but negotiations have been continuing — 
under the complicated machinery of the Railway Labor 
Act, which is designed to prolong the bargaining period 
and thus to avert strikes. Without a break in the present 
stalemate, however, a strike tying up passenger and freight 
traffic is a possibility. A tough bargaining situation is 
anticipated when the United Automobile Workers and the 
Machinists Union present coordinated demands to the 
country’s major aircraft and missile producers next spring. 
Sharp clashes in contract negotiations are expected also 
in the communications, clothing, and glass industries dur- 
ing 1960. 


A collective bargaining struggle of major proportions 
is due when the International Union of Electrical Workers 
opens negotiations next October with the General Electric 
Co. Tension between the two has been building up since 
the existing contract was signed in 1955. G.E. is known 
for its tough bargaining attitude and James B. Carey, pres- 
ident of the electrical union, has frequently attacked the 
company’s labor policies. 


Unions are building up their treasuries to support the 
coming contests with industry. The A.F.L.-C.I1.0. has a 
defense fund of undisclosed size to help any member union 
in need of money to sustain a strike. A.F.L.-C.1.0. Vice 
President Walter P. Reuther suggested to fellow-unionists 
in mid-October that the national federation should amass 
a strike fund of $500 million to show that organized labor 
intended to stick together against any attempt to destroy 
the labor movement union by union.!° Reuther’s own union, 
the United Automobile Workers, contributed $1 million to 
the striking steel workers and recently raised strike fund 
assessments on its 1,150,000 members by $1 a month. A 
number of other unions made grants or interest-free loans 
to the steel union. 


The International Ladies Garment Workers Union and 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks are among labor or- 
ganizations which recently increased strike assessments on 
members. Strike insurance for employees is coming into 
the picture. A new firm, United Employees Insurance Co., 

2% Convention of United Automobile Workers, Atlantic City, Oct. 14, 1959. 
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began selling shares last spring preparatory to launching 
a plan which would provide $50-a-week benefits for 12 
weeks at a premium rate of $2 a month. The Machinists 
Union guarantees its members $35 a week while on strike. 


TOUGHENED STAND OF MANAGEMENT IN BARGAINING 


On the management side, a new confidence in industry’s 
power to stand up to organized labor is widely apparent. 
The automobile contracts signed in 1958 were the first in 
years to hold labor gains well below the union’s original 
demands. Business Week observed early in the steel nego- 
tiations that for the first time in a quarter-century “em- 
ployers have the advantage at negotiating tables and they 
are using it confidently and effectively,” while “unions are 
on the defensive.” 11 Companies in a single industry are 
sticking together more effectively to match the solid 
strength of an industry-wide union. There is growing 
respect for “Boulewarism,” a strategy for so-called bar- 
gaining named after Vice President Lemuel R. Bouleware 
of the General Electric Co. The strategy is to hold fast 
to an original management offer, making no concession or 
compromise regardless of what the union does or threatens 
to do. 


Disclosure by congressional committees of corruption in 
certain unions and passage of the labor reform act of 1959 
have encouraged a hardening of management attitudes 
toward labor. Failure of unions to make the progress 
anticipated in organizing the unorganized in the South and 
elsewhere has had a similar effect. 


ADVENT OF NEw ERA oF UNION-EMPLOYER HOSTILITY 


The power struggle between business and unions appears 
to go beyond the issues over which bargaining teams 
haggle. A. H. Raskin of the New York Times has de- 
scribed the contenders in the steel dispute as “standard- 
bearers in what amounts to an outbreak of class warfare 

. a conflict profounder than any fought by unions and 
employers since the bloody strikes of the Thirties.” The 
tensions in steel, railroads and other industries indicate 
that “something is seriously awry in the system of collec- 
tive bargaining that is our main reliance in keeping labor 
disputes from wrecking our free economy.” !2 


™“A New Era in Labor Bargaining,” Business Week, July 4, 1959, p. 15. 


2A. H. Raskin, “Deep Shadows Over Our Factories,” New York Times Magazine, 
Nov. 29, 1959, p. 20. 
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This situation is the more dismaying because it follows 
a six-year period of relatively good feeling in labor rela- 
tions, giving rise to hopes that a new era of labor-manage- 
ment partnership and civic responsibility was emerging. 
Describing conditions in the early 1950s, Raskin wrote: 
In many fields the old antagonists moved on to positive coopera- 
tion based on an acceptance by management of the need for a 
strong, secure union and a recognition by the union that its mem- 
bers could not prosper unless the business prospered. This theory 
of interdependence brought a drop in national strike losses to less 
than one per cent of available work time. It also brought material 
dividends in the form of high profits and high wages. 


Now the picture has changed. Observers on all sides are 
deploring the reappearance of hard-bitten hostility between 
labor and management. Commenting on present attitudes, 
Secretary Mitchell said a few weeks ago: 


Respected men on both sides utter in public the slogans and 
the battle cries of 50 years ago, until the relationship degenerates 


into an orgy of name-calling that shames them both and... adds 
to the difficulty of communicating between them. Instead of ... 
[accepting] partnership in a troubled world . . . [they] waste 


their energy in this self-induced hysteria of sloganeering . . 
waging the battles of 1910 on the fields of 1960.13 


E. Wight Bakke, president of the Industrial Relations 
Research Association, said a year ago that “The dominant 
pattern of struggling for separate power by labor and man- 
agement ... is beginning to harden . . . [making] adjust- 
ment more difficult.” 14 Another specialist, commenting on 
the “unmistakable deterioration” in the collective bargain- 
ing relationship, found “the entire process of collective bar- 
gaining on trial, with segments of the public beginning to 
doubt seriously that we can safely allow unions and man- 
agements the right to try and solve industrial relations 
problems without substantial supervision by the govern- 
ment.” 15 


Arthur J. Goldberg, counsel for the A.F.L.-C.I.0. and the 
Steelworkers, attracted wide attention in labor and man- 
agement circles a year ago by directing attention to re- 
versal of the previous trend toward “mutual respect and 
understanding in our major industries.” Earlier agree- 
ments in the automobile and steel industries were cited 





18 Address before alumni of Boston University, Nov. 12, 1959. 
44 Presidential address, excerpted in Monthly Labor Review, March 1959, p. 257. 


%L. A. O'Donnell (University of San Francisco), Labor-Management Panel, Sep- 
tember-October 1959, p. 1. 
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as having pointed to “an era of maturity in labor-manage- 
ment relations.” But Goldberg saw in the recent past “a 
hardening of attitudes, and retrogression rather than 
progress in understanding.” He observed that “manage- 
ment is tougher, unions are tougher, and the end product 
is not necessarily good for either.” !* 


SHIFTS IN THE LABOR-INDUSTRY BALANCE OF POWER 


The years of good feeling now appear only to have 
marked a pause in a long history of bitter antagonism. 
Labor unions and collective bargaining came into exist- 
ence in the United States, little more than a century ago, 
in a climate of suspicion and hostility. The early unions 
had to contend with antagonistic courts, hostile employers, 
and even unsympathetic wage-earners. The idea of group 
bargaining did not then appeal strongly to most workers. 
Organized labor made important strides toward the end 
of the 19th century and in the early years of the 20th cen- 
tury. However, it took a nation-wide depression and un- 
employment of unparalleled proportions and duration to 
work a thorough change in the temper of the country and 
make it generally receptive to the concept of collective 
bargaining as an instrument for the common good. 


The National Labor Relations (Wagner) Act of 1935, 
which gave statutory recognition to the right of workers 
to bargain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing, refiected the attitude of a public then prone to 
hold business to account for the suffering imposed by the 
depression.!7. The act’s reference to inequality of bargain- 
ing power between employers and individual workers was 
in line with the prevailing view that the way out of the 
economic trough was to strengthen purchasing power by 
raising wages. Because much labor strife had occurred as 
a result of employer resistance to union organizing activ- 
ities, it was widely felt that a guarantee of the right to 
organize and negotiate would prevent labor conflict, en- 
courage peaceable growth of unions, and strengthen collec- 


tive bargaining as an equitable means of supporting the 
national wage structure. 


Union membership did increase after passage of the 
Wagner Act, rising from 3 million in 1935 to 714 million in 


% Address at University of Wisconsin, Nov. 5, 1958. 


37 Collective bargaining had been given statutory recognition on a general but tem- 
porary basis in the National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933. 
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1937, but so did labor conflict. Union organizing drives 
led to numerous strikes, some of them bloody. By the end 
of the decade, however, the issue of union recognition was 
no longer dominant; collective bargaining had become ac- 
cepted practice for a major segment of American industry. 


World War II brought labor and management into part- 
nership. Full employment and government wage and price 
stabilization programs reduced labor friction to a mini- 
mum. With the end of hostilities in 1945, however, con- 
flict broke out anew. The unions sought wage increases 
to compensate for lack of raises in the war years and loss 
of overtime pay. Employers, uncertain of business pros- 


pects in the reconversion period, resisted what seemed in- 
ordinate demands. 


Of overwhelming importance was the fact that the unions 
emerged from the war period with new strength and new 
awareness of their economic power. Membership had risen 
to 15 million; labor leaders had established their authority 
over rank and file; and contracts had been negotiated in 
the principal mass-production industries. As a result, the 
feeling grew strong that there had been a reversal since 
1935 in the balance of power between labor and manage- 
ment. Rapidly rising prices, attributed to wage increases 
as well as to lifting of price controls, disturbed a public 
now more concerned about inflation than about mainte- 
nance of the wage structure. 


In this mood, Congress in 1947 converted the Wagner 
Act into the Taft-Hartley Act. Although the new law put 
restraints on union activity, banned the closed shop, and 
placed other restrictions on collective bargaining agree- 
ments, it did not alter the national policy of supporting 


free collective bargaining as a method of fixing wage rates 
and working conditions. 


Within a few years labor learned to live with Taft- 
Hartley, and labor-management tension eased. Maturing 
of the collective bargaining relationship was indicated, in 
one way, by strengthening of contract provisions for 
arbitration of disputes arising during the life of contracts. 
These provisions virtually eliminated the likelihood of 
major strikes over grievances related to interpretation of 
contract terms. Increasing dependence on voluntary arbi- 
tration of differences was evidenced by a rise in the num- 
ber of requests to the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
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Service for appointment of arbitrators from 600 in 1951 
to 2,700 in the year ended June 30, 1958.18 Another sign 
of maturity was frequent union acceptance of long-term 
contracts in return for management acceptance of wage 
increases during the life of a contract. 


Changing Issues In Collective Bargaining 


OLD ANTAGONISMS in the labor-management relation- 
ship have been intensified by the emergence of issues raised 
by inflation and the technological revolution. Growth of 
plant automation and the wider use of engineering con- 
cepts in the management of business are expected to bring 
marked changes in the size and composition of the labor 
force and in the ways it will be used in industry. 


Important shifts in the power balance are most likely to 
take place during a period of changing economic condi- 
tions, when business and labor have become more than 
ordinarily suspicious of each other, more than ever deter- 
mined to press for advantage before a new pattern of 
power becomes fixed. The stakes in collective bargaining 
today are thus not only the terms of the immediate con- 
tract, but also the degree of influence each side will exer- 
cise over employment, wages, profits, and other aspects of 
the industrial operation. 


SOURCES OF TENSION AT THE BARGAINING TABLE 


Attitudes developed during the early struggles for union 
recognition are apt to underly difficulties cropping up in 
collective bargaining today. Bakke has noted that labor 
and management leaders alike still tend to regard any gain 
in the strength of one side as weakening the strength of 
the other side. The two groups continue to compete for 
the loyalty of the workers. 


Management has never fully accepted union control, 
gained through collective bargaining, in areas of business 
management once the sole prerogative of the employer: the 
right to hire, fire, assign, promote, and demote workers 
as well as regulate their pay. Although labor leaders say 


% Only 8 per cent of the requests, however, concerned disputes over terms sought 
in new contracts. 
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unions have no desire to run American business, employer 
groups commonly resist any extension of the usual bar- 
gaining demands as another union-attempted encroachment 
on their rightful control over business operations. 


Tension is built up also by the clinging of both sides to 
traditional methods of conducting the power struggle. Col- 
lective bargaining as it had developed by the early 1950s 
represented a substantial advance toward reasonable and 
peaceable settlement of differences. But unions never 
forgot that their great victories in the past had been won 
by strikes, mass picketing, boycotts and other weapons of 
economic warfare. Loss of the right to use any of these 
weapons was thought of as posing a dire threat to unionism 
itself. Similarly management, while protesting its belief 
in labor organization, still felt justified in seeking passage 
of right-to-work laws and other measures designed to “cut 
unions down to size.” 


4 
EMPHASIS ON WAGE RESTRAINT TO CURB INFLATION 


The “good years” of collective bargaining were years of 
prosperity and of rising wages and prices. Unions were 
successful in gaining wage increases and expansion of 
fringe benefits with each new contract negotiated. Many 
of the contracts provided raises during the life of the agree- 
ments, either to compensate for advances in the cost of 
living or to give workers the benefits of increased labor 
productivity. Any net rise of production costs was passed 
on to the consumer in the form of higher prices. 


A recent study of wages and inflation concluded that 
“The real test of the strength of labor and management 
will come when management cannot pass on higher costs 
as higher prices.” 19 There are some indications that that 
moment has now arrived. Business Week noted in July 
that “the Federal Reserve’s tight money policy raised im- 
portant questions of whether companies could pass wage 
concessions along to customers in the form of higher 
prices.” Because “this in turn posed a threat to profits 
and capital investments,” the result was “tougher employer 
resistance to unions.” 2° 


The report of the Taft-Hartley board of inquiry in the 


1 Walter A. Morton (University of Wisconsin), paper presented at meeting of 
American Economic Association, Chicago, December 1958, excerpted in Monthly 
Labor Review, February 1959, p. 133. 


»”“A New Era in Labor Bargaining,” Business Week, July 4, 1959, p. 15. 
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steel dispute, Oct. 19, noted that popular interest in “ways 
of achieving both price stability and economic growth” had 
put “unusual strain on collective bargaining.” 

Even more than in previous years [the board stated] it has been 


widely felt that the settlement in steel will affect wages and prices 
throughout the economy. 


The companies have taken the position that they cannot contem- 
plate any wage increase which could not be met out of improve- 
ments in their operations. . . . Any other course . . . would lead 
to price increases, to wage and hence price increases in other 
industries, and to a general raising of the price level. For steel, 
it is maintained, price rises would mean acceleration of already 
present competition from substitute commodities and from imports. 


The President has repeatedly warned against the infla- 
tionary effect of wage-price rises. On television, May 20, 
1958, he said the American people were “going to be look- 
ing over the shoulders of those sitting at every bargaining 
table to see whether the wage settlement and subsequent 
price decisions are consistent with a stable dollar or 
whether they mean another dismal sequence of ever-rising 
costs and prices.” 


AUTOMATION AND CONTROVERSIES OVER WorK RULES 


Changes on the economic scene resulting from automa- 
tion raise the most difficult obstacles to speedy and amic- 
able settlement of labor-management disputes. Automa- 
tion is bringing introduction not only of more labor-saving 
machinery but also of new techniques of management, in- 
cluding techniques of handling the work force. It is cut- 
ting demand for certain types of labor and enlarging de- 
mand for other types; it requires realignment of the work 
force, reduction of the size of certain work crews, displace- 
ment or reassignment of various kinds of skills. Auto- 
mation thus is affecting hiring, grading, training, retrain- 
ing and apprenticeship policies and programs. The changes 
already taking place in these areas are no doubt mere fore- 
runners of more drastic changes in the future. 


Developments of this kind made the question of work 
rules loom large in this year’s negotiations for new con- 
tracts for steel, railroad and dock workers.?!_ The unions 
in these industries had gained considerable control over 
application of work rules and over settlement of grievances 
arising from application of the general principles stated 


“See “Featherbedding and Union Work Rules,” E.R.R., 1959 Vol. II, pp. 815-832. 
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in the terms of contracts. The companies want a freer 
hand in applying automated processes. Such demands on 
their part are countered, directly or indirectly, by union 
demands to share in monetary gains from automation. 


There is considerable suspicion among the unions that 
a large segment of industry hopes to use the opportunity 
presented by automation to destroy the hard-won gains 
of the unions and win back the right to deal more inde- 
pendently with its employees. A recent study of the im- 
pact of automation on collective bargaining noted that “The 
most obvious . . . possibility for the future of some trade 
unions is that automation threatens their strength, if not 
their survival.” 22 Union membership might shrink as 
the result of diminishing demand for certain skills or for 
manual labor in the categories most strongly represented 
in labor organizations. 


Collective bargaining in the future is likely to be more 
concerned than in the past with job security. The U.A.W.- 
Ford agreement of 1958 provided increased opportunities 
to retrain seniority employees for new jobs. The unions 
are certain to demand contract terms designed to keep 
employers from bringing in new technical employees in- 
stead of retraining present workers. Seniority, severance- 
pay policies, work hours, guaranteed wage plans, wage de- 
mands geared to improved productivity—all familiar col- 
lective bargaining objectives—are likely to have more than 
normal significance in future labor negotiations. 


The question whether unions can expect to gain from 
striking when automation has more fully developed is open 
to debate. “Some observers have suggested that manage- 
ment resistance to union demands will be weakened by the 
increased cost of shutdowns of expensive plant and equip- 
ment that can be profitably operated only at near-capacity 
levels. On the other hand, fear has been expressed that 
automation will weaken worker and union endurance in 
labor disputes . . . that automatic plants can continue to 


operate during a strike with only a handful of supervisory 
personnel.” 28 


Considering the magnitude of impending industrial 





2 Robert L. Aronson (Cornell University), ‘“Automation—Challenge to Collective 
Bargaining?” in Harold W. Davey, Howard S. Kaltenborn and Stanley H. Rutten- 
berg, editors, New Dimensions in Collective Bargaining (1959), p. 52. 

% Ibid., p. 64. 
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changes, their tremendous potential for improving the lot 
of the nation, and the fact that collective bargaining is 
likely to play a large role in determining how well the 
country adjusts to the changes, it is considered all the 
more unfortunate that the battle cries of the old labor wars 
should be revived at this time. 


SUGGESTED ABOVE-THE-BATTLE DISCUSSION OF ISSUES 


A.F.L.-C.1.0. President George Meany wrote President 
Eisenhower on Nov. 9 asking him to call a joint conference 
of business and labor to develop “guiding lines for just and 
harmonious labor-management relations.” He said there 
was urgent need to avert labor strife which would damage 
the country’s position in the contest with communism and 
to prevent injection of public authority into an area of free 
enterprise. The President replied favorably, saying he was 
asking Secretary Mitchell to confer with Meany and man- 
agement representatives for “their ideas on the subject.” 
Industry leaders, however, showed little interest. 


Arthur J. Goldberg has suggested calling of a Labor- 
Management Assembly by the Department of Commerce 
and the Department of Labor. The assembly would pro- 


vide a forum for free expression of ideas on problems of 
common interest to management and labor. Lack of com- 
munication between the two, except across the bargaining 
table, was said to be a prime cause of mutual antagonism. 


Secretary Mitchell has insisted that “Labor and manage- 
ment in this country have got to start talking to each other 
in a more meaningful way ... [and] rid themselves of the 
old social and political divisions that no longer exist.” It 
has been said also that they should make room in their 
deliberations for representatives of the public, whose in- 
terests likewise are at stake. 


Clinton S. Golden, a former vice president of the United 
Steelworkers who is now a trustee of the National Plan- 
ning Association, asserted in a speech on Oct. 23 that “The 
power struggle between big business and powerful labor 
organizations may force government intervention unless a 
‘third party’—other than business and labor—is given a 
seat at the bargaining table.” The third party Golden had 


in mind was “the general economic interest represented 
by public opinion.” 
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REGULATION OF TELEVISION 





HOCKED by revelation of abuses in the television in- 

dustry, America’s 150 million TV viewers have been 
voicing strong opinions about the medium which occupies 
a large number of their waking hours.! Harlier disclosures 
of deceptive practices were capped, Nov. 2, by Charles Van 
Doren’s admission before a committee of Congress that he 
had been furnished questions and answers in advance on 


the quiz show which netted him winnings of $129,000 in 
1957. 


President Eisenhower declared two days later that “No- 
body will be satisfied until the whole mess is cleaned up.” 
Members of Congress threatened restrictive legislation, and 
network officials, alarmed by a spreading scandal, promised 
immediate housecleaning. Numerous proposals for re- 
form, through public or private action, were soon forth- 
coming. The question was whether such of these hastily 
devised measures as might be adopted would result in thor- 
ough elimination of abuses and in general improvement of 
television programming. 


The probing that followed Van Doren’s testimony made 
it evident that network abuses went much further than 
rigging of a few independently produced quiz shows. John 
Crosby, television critic of the New York Herald Tribune 
syndicate, wrote that “The moral squalor of the quiz mess 
reaches clear through the whole industry.” Jack Gould, 
New York Times television critic, asserted that the frauds 
could not have been carried out without the “constant in- 
volvement of representatives of networks, advertising 
agencies, and sponsors.” 


Deceptive practices in television first received wide- 
spread attention last August when District Attorney Frank 
S. Hogan of New York said that the unpublished present- 


1The Te'’evision Bureau of Advertising has estimated that 154 million people live 
= or more than 44.5 million television homes in the United States. According to 


. C. Nielsen Co., sets are turned on an ow of 35 hours a week.—‘Profile of 
the TV Audience,” Broadcasting, Oct. 5, 1959, p. 35. 
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ment of a New York grand jury that had looked into alle- 
gations of quiz show irregularities “exposed a national 
fraud.” After a copy of the grand jury’s presentment had 
been made available to the House Special Subcommittee on 
Legislative Oversight, it decided to hold public hearings, 
which opened Oct. 6.2. Disclosures in the course of the 
hearings caused Attorney General William P.. Rogers, the 
Federal Communications Commission, the Federal Trade 
Commission, and the Senate Commerce Committee each to 
launch investigations of phases of broadcasting practices 
contrary to the public interest, if not violative of law. 


PROBES INTO ADVERTISING CLAIMS AND PAYOLA 


Hearings on “unfair and deceptive” broadcast advertis- 
ing were opened by the Federal Trade Commission on Dec. 
2. The F.T.C. promised action on complaints against a 
wide range of products. Earl W. Kintner, commission 
chairman, showed particular concern about “competitive 
claims” and about televised tests and other “supposed 
proofs” of the efficacy of advertised products. The F.T.C. 
charged that the Colgate-Palmolive Co., for example, had 
unfairly diverted trade from competitors through its 
“protective shield” advertisements of Colgate toothpaste 
with a substance called gardol added. Kintner was re- 
ported to have told the Association of National Advertisers, 
Nov. 16, that the commission was not going to stop investi- 
gating until all the abuses had been wiped out. 


The House subcommittee that inquired into quiz show 
practices will reopen hearings in January to probe into 
“nayola” and “paid plugs.” 4 Payola became prevalent in 
broadcasting after World War II when record companies 
discovered that “exposure’’—repeated playing of a record 
—afforded the best way to produce a hit. Independent 
companies then found it difficult or impossible to get a 
tune on the air without remunerating station employees. 
The head of one of the companies, Sydney Nathan of King 
Records, Inc., freely admitted to New York’s district at- 





2 The quiz show hearings ended Nov. 6. The subcommittee announced at that time 
that it would broaden its investigation to include other deceptive practices in broad- 
casting. 


® The networks every year reject millions of dollars’ worth of advertising they con- 
sider unsuitable for TV—liquor advertising, advertising of products of a personal 
nature such as remedies for hemorrhoids, etc.—but some offensive commercials find 
their way onto the air. However, until the recent clamp-down began, the F.T.C. 
had issued fewer than 10 complaints a year against the thousands of broadcast com- 
mercials reviewed. 

*The term “payola,” meaning a bribe given to assure performance of a piece of 
music before an audience, originated in the days when vaudeville stars were the 
principal popularizers of new tunes. Then, as now, the rule was: the larger the 
audience, the bigger the payoff or payola. 
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torney on Nov. 20 that he had been paying disc jockeys 
throughout the country. He called it “a dirty, rotten mess 
. .. just plain blackmail.” 


The prospect of payola hearings threw broadcasters into 
a panic. Local stations initiated investigations of their 
own and mass resignations of disc jockeys followed. Fed- 
eral Communications Commissioner Robert E. Lee warned 
in a New York speech on Nov. 22 that television stations 
which countenanced payment of payola were in danger of 
losing their licenses, for in a sense a payola hit was a hid- 
den commercial. Such commercials violate Section 317 of 
the Communications Act of 1934, which requires that all 
paid advertisements be clearly identified. 


QUESTIONING OF PAID PLUGS AND RATING SYSTEMS 


“Paid plugs’—the term used to describe payments to 
writers, producers, or performers to obtain mention or 
showing of products of manufacturers—also violate Sec- 
tion 317. Disclosure of the plugs, which may cost from 
$250 for a station mention to $500 for a network me ition, 
prompted the Federal Communications Commission to di- 
rect all radio and television stations to submit sworn state- 
ments by Jan. 4, 1960, as to whether or not they or their 
employees had accepted undercover payments for favored 
treatment since Nov. 1, 1958. The 672 commercial tele- 
vision stations are to inform the commission by Feb. 5 
what controls they have established to ascertain whether 
payments are made to employees connected with program 
presentation. 


Television ratings were another area that attracted at- 
tention. The principal complaint against the audience sur- 
veys was that they unduly influenced sponsors, advertising 
agencies, and network officials who, instead of making their 
own judgments, relied heavily on dubious decimal point 
ratings in evaluating programs. Sen. Mike Monroney 
(D Okla.), a long-time critic of the ratings, said on Nov. 
23 that he could not see how the A. C. Nielsen survey, 
which monitors only 1,050 TV homes in the whole country, 
could possibly judge accurately the listening and viewing 


5The American Research Bureau, taking two simultaneous readings on one New 
York channel, once got a 17.8 rating by the “‘telephone-coincidenta!l” system and a 
~ rating by the “diary” method.—Richard Austin Smith, Fortune, December 1958, 
p. 81. 

*A mechanical recording device called an audimeter is attached to each set. A 
cartridge carrying a film record of the set’s operation, ejected every two weeks with 
two 25c pieces, is mailed to Nielsen headquarters and a new cartridge inserted. 
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tastes of the American people. “Yet these ratings are so 
important ... that they have led to various unethical prac- 
tices and rigging that have had a big hand in causing the 
public of America to lose confidence in this very vital 
medium.” 


Robert F. Hurleigh, president of the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System, blames the broad projection of small samplings 
for much of the rating difficulty. He said on Nov. 23 that 
the industry needs “a rating service that provides a solid, 
fundamental basis for analysis and comparison, a service 
that cannot be swayed or influenced by the persons paying 
the freight.” Hurleigh predicted that hearings on the sub- 
ject to be held by the Senate Commerce Committee would 
expose how the value of ratings is being undermined by 
“hoax, by rigging, and pre-planning.” Sen. Warren G. 
Magnuson (D Wash.), chairman of the committee, is re- 
ported to have obtained evidence that several television 
stations schedule shows having special pulling power at 
hours when the ratings are being taken. 


CRITICISM OF CONTENT OF TELEVISION PROGRAMS 


Disclosure of abuses in television has highlighted public 
criticism of TV programming in general. Complaint 
has been made that broadcasters adhere too closely to a 
policy of giving the people what they want. In the process, 
responsibility for much of the programming has been 
turned over to program sponsors and advertising agencies, 
who use the public airwaves to obtain maximum private 
profit. A common result is duplication of formats which 
receive high ratings. 


Many of television’s critics insist that the medium should 
serve primarily as an agency of public enlightenment. They 
assert that presentation of programs of an informative 
and educational nature is the broadcaster’s first duty—a 
view emphatically rejected by the networks. There is wide 
agreement, however, that it is the responsibility of the 
broadcaster to give viewers a well balanced ration of in- 
formation, education, and entertainment. The networks 
have conceded that TV programming has fallen short of 
attaining such a balance.’ 


Complaint has centered on (1) a dearth of programs 


7 Television has produced some outstanding presentations during the current season, 
but most of the program fare has been received with little enthusiasm. Within the 
past few years a number of regularly scheduled programs that won high critica] 
acclaim have been dropped from network schedules. 
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dealing with public affairs, educational subjects, and con- 
troversial questions; (2) a lack of desirable programs for 
young viewers; and (3) an excess of crime, mystery, ad- 
venture, and “western” programs during prime evening 
time. Although no one expects outstanding shows 18 hours 
a day, many viewers have protested that presentation of 
32 different “westerns” a week during evening hours is 
excessive. 


Strong criticism has been directed at television’s un- 
willingness to provide full coverage of the political scene, 
or to take sides on controversial issues—that is, to editor- 
ialize. The networks occasionally present editorial docu- 
mentaries, such as Chet Huntley’s “The Second Agony of 
Atlanta” and an Edward R. Murrow program on the late 
Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R Wis.), but in general they 
have shown little inclination to assert their right to take 
a stand on public issues.’ 


It has been said that television has not become as emanci- 
pated in handling political subjects as in handling sex 
themes. Broadcasters have had good reasons to avoid con- 
troversial issues. First, television has developed no tradi- 
tion of editorial independence like that cherished by the 
newspaper and periodical press. Second, whenever the net- 
works have presented material of a controversial nature, 
they have had to face demands for equal time from very 
vocal minorities. Third, individual stations do not forget 
that they are licensed to operate on wave lengths assigned 
by the government, and that forthright editorializing 
might provoke the displeasure of unsympathetic office- 
holders and generate pressures capable of jeopardizing 
their licenses. Finally, despite charges of timidity, there 
is some genuine feeling that the medium exerts so powerful 
an influence on national thought that it may be unwise to 
use it for pronouncements on what is right or wrong in 
the case of specific issues. 


Protests from all quarters have made it plain that pro- 
gramming for children is grossly inadequate. Former 
Federal Communications Commissioner Frieda B. Hennock 





8 Murrow, now on leave from the Columbia Broadcasting System, has said he does 
not editorialize. ‘What I attempt to do is to set out a group of developments and 
circumstances and then to sugrest what consequences may flow from them. I think 
it is very important that the listener should be exposed to the same conditions, the 
same set of facts, so that if he reaches a different conclusion from the one that 
I reach I have at least, prior to that time, given him the information.”—Edward R. 
Murrow, “The Responsibility of Television,” The Press and the People (transcript 
of broadcasts on Station WGBH-TV, Boston), Vol. 8, 1959, p. 16. 
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said as far back as 1954: “The crime and brutality satur- 
ating television programs day and night present a critical 
problem to broadcasters, the F.C.C. and the public alike. 
It is no answer to point to some of the genuinely edifying 
and wholesome programs which are available for children. 
They are too few and far between.” It has been implied 
in newspaper and magazine editorials that the worst 
scandal] in television is children’s programming, and that 
the quality of the programs is steadily deteriorating. A 
sampling of these programs may be found in any issue of 
TV Guide. The programs named below, for example, were 
described as follows in recent issues: 


African Patrol: A medical researcher murders his colleague with 
a cobra. 


Ramar: A strange attacker falls upon a native who describes 
himself as half-man, half-beast. 


Lock Up: Lawyer Maris exposes a dope racket when customers of 
a car rental service become unwitting transporters of dope. 


Mackenzie’s Raiders: A land-exploiter uses his gun to terrorize 
the townspeople of Twin Forks. , 


Roy Rogers: Two murderers pose as businessmen to make off with 
a fund intended to start a clinic for the crippled. 


Plainsman: For years Dan Dawson and his wife have worked to 
build a toll road. Just as the road is completed, a pair of 
outlaws brutally murder the Dawsons. 


It has been asserted that few television programs, for 
adults or children, arouse the curiosity or imagination of 
viewers. The great majority of programs demand no 
viewer response and make little attempt to unsettle the 
intellectual apathy that is characteristic of most spectators. 


ROLE OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN PROGRAMMING 


Lack of responsible leadership in television programming 
opened the way to the abuses lately uncovered. The three 
major networks, which through their affiliated stations® 
offer the public a substantial daily program service, only 
recently accepted responsibility for the shows they trans- 
mit. Testimony before the House subcommittee by the 
presidents of the Columbia Broadcasting System and the 
National Broadcasting Co. indicated that the networks had 
been negligent in controlling entertainment programs prior 
to exposure of the quiz show irregularities. For the most 
part, the networks acted merely as time brokers, accepting 


*°C.B.S. has 245 affiliated stations; N.B.C., 210; and A.B.C., 94. Network time 
sales for the first three quarters of 1959 aggregated $451 million. 
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shows from advertising agencies and independent produc- 
ers for transmission to local stations. However, they did 
seek to achieve a certain competitive balance and were 
careful to have their “continuity acceptance departments” 
delete any obviously objectionable material from story 
scripts, tapes, and motion picture films. 


The American Broadcasting Co.’s attempt to gain con- 
trol of a larger share of TV audiences and revenues dur- 
ing the past few years has resulted in a constant down- 
grading of programs on the part of all three major net- 
works. Competition for ratings prevented presentation of 
“public affairs” programs during prime evening hours and 
forced the networks to match western for western, murder 
for murder, out of fear that a sponsor might change net- 
works. 


The advertising agencies and their clients, who have 
spent over $1.9 billion on television promotion in 1959, 
have exercised effective control over programming. Their 
main aim is to acquire the largest possible mass audience 
during popular viewing hours, regardless of program qual- 
ity or content. The ratings serve as the guide: If the 
program costs less than 7c per thousand households, the 
sponsor makes money or advances his “corporate image”; 
if it costs more, he will soon shift to another program. 


Benton and Bowles, one of the larger agencies, took full 
pages in newspapers in 1958 to tell the public that “Our 
advertising agency assumes responsibility for the develop- 
ment and growth of property.” The Benton-Bowles tele- 
vision department, the advertisement said, was “solely dedi- 
cated to building the popularity and assuring the success 
of our client’s programs before, during, and after their in- 
troduction on the air.” Sen. Monroney pointed out on the 
Senate floor last July 16: “The advertising . . . agencies’ 
influence on what America sees on its TV screens is very 
broad. They not only review and originate scripts and 
program ideas, often with the idea of substituting sweet- 
ness and light for reality, but they dictate taste, eliminate 
controversy, and even direct such details as whether or not 
a play’s villain shall smoke a filtered or non-filtered cig- 
arette.”’ 1° 
~~ John Crosby’s column of Oct. 14, 1959, carried Rod Sterling’s description of what 
happered to a television scrint he wrote based on the kidnaping and murder of 
Emmett Till in Mississippi. The Negro boy was transformed into a foreigner; the 


scene was shifted to New England; and a vague, formless injustice was substituted 
for racial prejudice as the motivation of the action. 
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Existing Controls Over Broadcasting 








REGULATION of broadcasting was imposed originally on 
the initiative of the radio industry for its own protection. 
When radio broadcasting began in the early 1920s, the 
only applicable federal statute was a law passed by Con- 
gress in 1912 when radio was confined to wireless tele- 
graphy. It had armed the Secretary of Commerce with 
licensing authority but required him to grant a sending 
and receiving license to any citizen of the United States 
who applied for one. 





After a Chicago radio station began in 1926 to operate 
full time on a channel that had been designated for ex- 
clusive Canadian use under a “gentlemen’s agreement”— 
and a court decision established the powerlessness of the 
Secretary of Commerce to assign wave lengths or hours 
of operation!'—new stations rushed on the air, old stations 
appropriated more desirable wave lengths, and general 
chaos filled the ether. Congress thereupon passed the 
Radio Act of 1927, which created the Federal Radio Com- 
mission with authority to assign wave lengths to licensees 
and to exercise other regulatory powers. 


POWERS AND ACTIVITIES OF REGULATORY AGENCY 


The Communications Act of 1934 abolished the Federal 
Radio Commission and transferred its powers to a new 
Federal Communications Commission.’2 The F.C.C.. has 
authority over all broadcasting channels. Use of the chan- 
nels is limited to stations licensefl by the commission, and 
station licenses are subject to rdnewal every three years. 
The act specifies that licensees must maintain control over 
the programming of their own stations and may not sur- 
render that responsibility to any putside agency. The net- 
works are not licensed as such. 








Problems raised by the allocation of broadcasting chan- 
nels and by technical changes in} the industry have occu- 
pied most of the commission’s attention. F.C.C. generally 
does not concern itself with the |specific content of radio 









™ United States v. Zenith Radio Corporation, 32 F. 2d 617 (1926). 

%22'The F.C.C. is composed of seven members, more than four of whom may be 
of the same political party. Appointments are ade by the President for terms of 
seven years at $20,000 a year. and the chairman js designated by the President. The 
commission at present includes three lawyers, ‘two electrical engineers, former 
F.B.I. agent, and a former broadcasting executivp, } 
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or television programs. Any censorship activity on its 
part is specifically forbidden by Section 326 of the Com- 
munications Act, which states that “Nothing in this act 
shall be understood or construed to give the commission 
the power of censorship over the radio communications or 
signals transmitted by any radio station, and no regulation 
or condition shall be promulgated or fixed by the commis- 
sion which shall interfere with the right of free speech.” 


In passing on applications for new licenses or for re- 
newal of existing licenses, F.C.C. may consider the char- 
acter of the program service promised or demonstrated.!% 
It may review program performance and refuse renewal 
on the ground that the broadcaster failed to serve the 
public interest. However, it never has denied a license 
on that ground. It recently renewed licenses of eight 
Georgia radio stations without a hearing recommended by 
the commission staff, who suggested that the programming 
of the stations was inadequate. 


Although F.C.C. has repeatedly emphasized the impor- 
tance of balanced programming, it has never issued a reg- 
ulation to require television stations to devote a specified 
amount of time to particular types of programs. Criteria 
for “public service” have not been made explicit. The 
F.C.C. wrote in a letter to Charles Winick, author of 
Taste and the Censor in Television, Feb. 26, 1958, “The 
commission seeks to avoid any possible invasion of dis- 
cretion vested in the licensee to determine the program ma- 
terial to be presented over his facilities and to make any 
other decisions involved in the day-to-day operations of a 
broadcast station.” 


F.C.C. nevertheless has attempted periodically to bring 
about an improvement of broadcasting standards. It is- 
sued a report in 1946 on the Public Service Responsibility 
of Broadcast Licensees, known in trade circles as the “Blue 
Book,” which attacked over-ccmmercialization and pointed 
out that station performance, by and large, was falling 
short of promises made in license applications. However, 
the commission reiterated in its next annual report that 
“Tt is to the stations and networks rather than to federal 





%F.C.C. grants licenses worth millions of dollars on the basis of numerous and 
variable factors. Six employees processed renewal applications in 1959 at the rate 
of nine a day. This meant that one man had on!y five and one-half hours to appraise 
three years of a station’s operations, all complaints collected in that station’s file, 
and all procramming proposals for the following three years. It has been charged 
frequently that personal ard political influences weich heavily in granting of licenses. 
See “Pressure on Federal Regulatory Commissions,” E.R.R., 1958 Vol. I, pp. 241-260. 
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regulation that the listeners must primarily turn for im- 
proved standards of program service.” 


PREVAILING FORMS OF INDUSTRY SELF-REGULATION 


In addition to being regulated by F.C.C., television broad- 
casters engage in a diffuse system of self-regulation. There 
are written and unwritten codes, such as the continuity 
acceptance regulations of various networks, the informal 
standards of talent and program acceptability followed by 
advertisers, agencies, networks, and stations, and the tele- 
vision code adopted by the National Association of Broad- 
casters in March 1953. 


The television code sets forth standards to be observed 
by individual broadcasters in determining what is right, 
proper and in good taste. It emphasizes the responsibility 
of a station to its community with respect to the special 
needs of children, advancement of education and culture, 
acceptability of program material, accurate treatment of 
news and public events, labeling of political broadcasts as 
such, and ethics in advertising. 


One of the code’s weaknesses is that only about half of 
the country’s 669 commercial stations have subscribed to it. 
In addition, the association has no power to enforce the 
standards. Stations that voluntarily comply are entitled 
to display the code’s Seal of Good Practice.’4 A code review 
board of five active broadcasters meets at least five times 
a year to maintain a continuing review of television pro- 
gramming and listener complaints. Surveillance of pro- 
grams and advertising has steadily expanded under the 
board’s supervision. Monitoring of commerciai programs 
of stations subscribing to the code was stepped up from 
17,000 hours in 1956 to 20,000 hours in 1959; a total of 
100,000 hours is scheduled for 1960. 


Efforts have been made at recent N.A.B. meetings to 
enlarge the membership of the association and enhance its 
prestige. The code review board on Dec. 4 added new para- 
graphs to the code specifically banning quiz rigging, de- 
ceptive advertisements, plugs and payola. This section of 
the code now says: “The intimacy and confidence placed in 
television demands of the broadcaster, the networks and 





™ Critics have called the code no better adhered to than the Ten Commandments, 
but in the year following its adoption complaints to F.C.C. of violence or sex excesses 
in TV programs dropped from 294 to 15. 
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other program sources that they be vigorous in protecting 
the audience from deceptive program practices.” A twelve- 
man task force was appointed on Dec. 8 to handle “the 
immediate regulatory issues and problems faced by the 
industry.” Donald H. McGannon, review board chairman, 
said then: “There is something sadly wrong, not with the 
television code itself, but with the manner in which we 
have failed to support it. The code is our best, if not our 
only, hope for unified self-disciplinary action that will sat- 
isfy the requirements of the present situation and those 
arising in the future.” 


McGannon pointed out at F.C.C. hearings on Dec. 18 
that a large stumbling block in the way of “more vigorous 
support” of the television code had been the industry’s fear 
of antitrust suits. That fear was measurably relieved 
during the hearing when Chairman Doerfer read a state- 
ment from Attorney General William P. Rogers expressing 
his confidence that members of the industry could collabo- 
rate to eliminate abuses in TV and radio without fear of 
government prosecution. 


Continuity acceptance departments of the three major 
networks see to it that all submitted material complies 
with the television code and meets any special ground rules 
that the network itself may have established.® The net- 
work continuity acceptance department closely examines 
the content of all programs to detect spoofing of serious 
matters, anti-social actions or words, cruelty to animals, 
crudity, and defamatory statements. It keeps close watch 
also over program references to religion, liquor, ethnic 
and racial matters, sex, medical and legal subjects, politics 
and government, and national defense. 


REGULATION OF TELEVISION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Interest in the possibility of curing ills of American 
television through application of some of the practices of 
British broadcasting has increased since the exposure of 
abuses in the industry in this country. Critics of the 
American system have pointed out that supervision of pro- 
gramming by public authorities and the policy of keeping 
program control entirely out of the hands of advertisers 
have had marked success in the United Kingdom. How- 
ever, others have observed that the features of the British 


%3N.B.C., for example, first codified its own program standards in 1934 and has 
periodically revised them to meet new conditions. 
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™% Critics have called the code no better adhered to than the Ten Commandments, 
but in the year following its adontion complaints to F.C.C. of violence or sex excesses 
in TV programs dropped from 294 to 15. 
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industry.” Donald H. McGannon, review board chairman, 
said then: “There is something sadly wrong, not with the 
television code itself, but with the manner in which we 
have failed to support it. The code is our best, if not our 
only, hope for unified self-disciplinary action that will sat- 
isfy the requirements of the present situation and those 
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McGannon pointed out at F.C.C. hearings on Dec. 18 
that a large stumbling block in the way of “more vigorous 
support” of the television code had been the industry’s fear 
of antitrust suits. That fear was measurably relieved 
during the hearing when Chairman Doerfer read a state- 
ment from Attorney General William P. Rogers expressing 
his confidence that members of the industry could collabo- 
rate to eliminate abuses in TV and radio without fear of 
government prosecution. 


Continuity acceptance departments of the three major 
networks see to it that all submitted material complies 
with the television code and meets any special ground rules 
that the network itself may have established.1* The net- 
work continuity acceptance department closely examines 
the content of all programs to detect spoofing of serious 
matters, anti-social actions or words, cruelty to animals, 
crudity, and defamatory statements. It keeps close watch 
also over program references to religion, liquor, ethnic 
and racial matters, sex, medical and legal subjects, politics 
and government, and national defense. 


REGULATION OF TELEVISION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Interest in the possibility of curing ills of American 
television through application of some of the practices of 
British broadcasting has increased since the exposure of 
abuses in the industry in this country. Critics of the 
American system have pointed out that supervision of pro- 
gramming by public authorities and the policy of keeping 
program control entirely out of the hands of advertisers 
have had marked success in the United Kingdom. How- 
ever, others have observed that the features of the British 


%5N.B.C., for example, first codified its own program standards in 1934 and has 
periodically revised them to meet new conditions. 
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system reflect the educational level of the British people, 
their form of government, and the availability of television 
frequencies. “If you really made a detailed comparison 
of the two systems,” Edward R. Murrow has commented, 
“you would end up with a comparison of two cultures.” 1* 


Two television services are currently operating side by 
side in the United Kingdom—those of the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation and the Independent Television Authority. 
The B.B.C. is a public, non-profit corporation operating 
under royal charter and controlled by a board of nine gov- 
ernors. By virtue of its chartered status, it is relatively free 
of government interference. 


B.B.C.-TV carries no advertising. Most of its operating 
funds are derived from the proceeds of a license fee of 
approximately $9 a year levied on each set owner. “he 
service offers a maximum of 60 hours a week of frankly 
paternalistic programming. The governing board acts as 
a “trustee for the national interest” and feels that it has a 
definite responsibility to lead public taste and elevate cul- 
tural standards. There is consequently more freedom of 
discussion on the B.B.C. than on American television. There 
also are fewer inhibitions and less fear of tackling delicate 
topics; programs have been put on dealing with social 
problems like prostitution, venereal disease, abortion, and 
homosexuality. Jack Gould of the New York Times com- 
mented a few years ago that “In really going out and 
reporting the world, the B.B.C. runs rings around Ameri- 
can television.” 


The B.B.C. held the British broadcasting field alone until 
complaints about its monopoly position finally brought a 
competitor on the air in 1955. British independent tele- 
vision has been described as being neither state nor private- 
enterprise television, but a mixed system in which private 
initiative and responsibility work inside a frame of public 
control. The Independent Television Authority is a public 
corporation with a government-appointed board of ten mem- 
bers. It owns and operates a chain of commercial stations 
and grants franchises to ten “program contractors” or 
independent production groups.'7?. Each contractor’s fran- 


%* Edward R. Murrow, op. cit., p. 19. 


17 Sir Robert Fraser, I.T.A. Director General, has said: “The Authority is the 
architect, the planning board, and the day-to-day governing body of the system. The 
institutions and the character of the system flow from its decisions.”"—Sir Robert 
Fraser, “Independent Television,” Public Administration, Summer 1958, p. 116. 
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chise carries a right to produce programs and sell spot 
commercials for transmission in a given area during specific 
hours or days of the week. One contractor, for example, 
handles London’s television programming during the week- 
ends and another takes over during the week. Under the 
law, these producers must “maintain a proper balance in 
their subject matter and a high, general standard of 
quality.” 

The Television Act goes into detail in laying down ac- 
ceptable commercial practices. Advertising is limited to 
six minutes an hour and is inserted before, after, or in the 
middle of a program, at the discretion of the program con- 
tractor. Advertising agencies produce the commercials 
and buy time from the contractor, at rates going up to 
$3,100 a minute of prime evening time, but they are not 
allowed to interfere in the programming process.'% De- 
spite such restrictions, commercial television in England 
has been a financial and popular success. An estimated 
$134 million was spent on television by advertisers last 
year; the largest program contractor, Associated Redif- 
fusion, had earnings of more than $20 million before taxes. 
Critics of the “free enterprise’’ system of American tele- 
vision have cited this record as proof that reasonable gov- 
ernment control neither suppresses freedom of expression 
nor prevents profit-making. 





New Proposals for Regulating Television 





NUMEROUS PROPOSALS have been put forward for 
action by the federal government to correct two shortcom- 
ings of American television: deceptive practices and in- 
adequate programming. It has been suggested that the 
F.C.C. be armed with powers to deal with various delin- 
quencies—fixed quiz programs, plugs, payola and the like— 
and that the commission be given authority to exercise 
definite controls over network programming. The con- 
trols, however, would not go so far as to amount to cen- 
sorship of program content. 





% Among provisions of the Second Schedule of the Television Act of 1954 are the 
following: “‘Advertisemerts must be clearly distinguishable as such and recognizably 
separate from the rest of the programme; The amount of time given to advertising 
in the programmes shall not be so great as to detract from the value of the pro- 
grammes as a medium of entertainment, instruction, and information . . .; In the 
acceptance of advertisements, there must be no unreasonable discrimination either 
against or in favor of any particular advertiser.” 
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The problem of eliminating various deceptive practices 
is simpler than that of balancing television’s program 
schedules. Recent additions to the code of the National 
Association of Broadcasters tended to show that a few 
paragraphs may suffice to deter member stations from 
engaging in certain abuses. It has been suggested, never- 
theless, that in order to prevent particular malpractices, 
the F.C.C. be given power to issue “cease and desist” 
orders similar to those issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Many observers believe the F.C.C. does not need 
such additional authority, contending that its broad statu- 
tory power to compel operation in the public interest is 
adequate to deal with any of the abuses so far disclosed. 


Regulatory measures to raise the cultural level of tele- 
vision programs are much more difficult to frame because 
of the First Amendment’s guarantee of free speech. F.C.C. 
Chairman Doerfer said in mid-October that any attempt 
to regulate program content, with the exception of adver- 
tisements,!® might push the commission “to the brink of un- 
constitutional interference with freedom of expression on 
a political platform or in a dramatic performance.” He 
observed that no court decision to date had given the 
F.C.C. “clear-cut authority to delve very extensively” into 
a station’s programming. However, the Supreme Court 
ruled 16 years ago that the Communications Act did not 
restrict the commission merely to “supervision of the 
traffic” over the air channels. “It puts upon the commis- 
sion the burden of determining the composition of that 
traffic.” 2° 


The F.C.C. opened public hearings on Dec. 7 in which 
it solicited opinions on whether licensed stations were oper- 
ating in the public interest; whether the commission should 
develop more specific standards for good programming; 
whether new legislation was needed to regulate the net- 
works. Direct F.C.C. control of the networks has long been 
recommended by various studies. The Barrow report of 
1957, prepared by the dean of the University of Cincinnati 
Law School,”! stated that “There are respects in which the 





1° Doerfer said on Nov. 20 that “Commercial utterances such as advertising are 
not entit'ed to First Amendment protections.” 

®” National Broadcasting Co. v. United States, 319 U.S. 190 (1943). 

21 Roscoe L. Barrow, who assailed the recent F.C.C. hearings as another ‘“‘delay- 
ing action.” Barrow told Business Week on Nov. 21 that “the commission turns 
away from its responsibility to secure broadcasting in the public interest.” He 
“despaired” of F.C.C. enforcement of any genuine reforms. One of the witnesses at 
the hearings, Charles A. Siepmann, chairman of the Department of Communications 
of New York University, said it was time for the F.C.C. to act, not to hold hearings. 
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networks’ concentration of control and the practices in 
which they engage have been found incompatible with the 
public interest.” 


Advertising Age commented on Nov. 16 that it would 
help if the Communications Act were revised to recognize 
the networks and grant specific power to regulate them. 
“As the law now stands there are no networks; and the 
F.C.C. controls them only through its basic control over 
stations.” Chairman Doerfer said, in an interview pub- 
lished in the Dec. 19 issue of TV Guide, that there would 
be some advantage if F.C.C. had direct authority over the 
networks. But he added: “We can do almost anything 
now ... that we could do if we licensed them directly.” 
According to the Barrow report, regulation of the net- 
works “should result in a greater degree of competition 
in broadcasting, programming which is more responsive to 
community needs, and a more nearly nation-wide service.” 


Other measures proposed at the F.C.C. hearings cen- 
tered around tighter control of the programming of indi- 
vidual stations. One frequently expressed idea was that 
there should be closer scrutiny of station records when 
licenses come up for renewal, with stress laid on a well- 
rounded fare of public service programs. It was suggested 
that the commission might lay down minimum program 
requirements for renewal of licenses, specifying the num- 
ber of prime evening hours to be devoted to specified types 
of broadcasts. 


RENTAL OF AIRWAVES; GOVERNMENT BROADCASTING 


Rep. Henry S. Reuss (D Wis.) said on Nov. 2 that the 
F.C.C. “should make a determined effort to see that those 
of our people who respond to culture and education have 
a chance to grow in numbers.” To that end, he said he 
would introduce in January a four-point bill to improve 
the level of television and radio broadcasting. 


The proposed legislation would require (1) that every 
TV station provide public service programming designed 
to foster the best in education and culture, adequate in 
both total time and in scheduling at widely listened-to 
hours, and (2) that there be competitive bidding for sta- 
tion licenses, both in cash and in terms of public service 
programming commitments. The bill would further pro- 
vide (3) for use by the F.C.C. of funds obtained from com- 
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petitive bidding to support educational and cultural pro- 
gramming and (4) for appointment by the commission of 
an advisory panel of experts in education, art, music, 
drama, and other cultural forms. 


John Fischer, editor of Harper’s magazine, testified be- 
fore the F.C.C. on Dec. 14 in favor of government regu- 
lation of broadcasting as a public utility. He proposed 
that the government collect rental fees for use of the air- 
waves and limit station profits to a fair return. Fischer 
suggested also that revenue from the rental fees be used 
to establish a public, non-commercial broadcasting service 
to give “real competition to our present over-commercial- 
ized system.” 


4 


Walter Lippmann had observed in his syndicated .col- 
umn of Oct. 27 that inadequate programming could not be 
remedied “by a regulating commission or by some form 
of government or self-constituted censorship.” He advo- 
cated establishment of a competing, public service network 
to be run on a non-profit basis with “its criterion not what 
will be most popular, but what is good.” 


NETWORK POLICING; MAGAZINE CONCEPT OF PROGRAMS 


Broadcasting networks, under tremendous pressure to 
prove their will and ability to eliminate the abuses re- 
cently revealed, have undertaken an elaborate houseclean- 
ing. Frank Stanton, president of C.B.S., assumed early 
leadership of the reform movement. 

We are taking a fresh, hard look at our basic operational theories 
and practices [Stanton said last Oct. 16]. ... We accept the 
responsibility for content and quality and for assurance to the 
American people that what they see and hear on C.B.S. is exactly 
what it purports to be. We propose to be more certain in the 
future that it is we, and we alone, who decide not only what is 
to appear on C.B.S. television but how it is to appear. 


A month later James T. Aubrey, Jr., newly appointed 
president of C.B.S. Television, stated that there was need 
to go far beyond prohibitions against deliberate deceit. It 
was the broadcaster’s duty “to indicate clearly, wherever 
doubt may reasonably exist, the degree and proportion of 
fact and fiction, of nature and artifice, of preparation and 
spontaneity within each program.” 


C.B.S. adopted a set of rules to govern all programs 
produced after Dec. 15: For interviews and discussions, 
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any rehearsals or editing must be announced; the phrase 
“live on tape” must not be used; any use made of pre- 
recordings, artificial laughter and applause, or lip syn- 
chronization must be announced. Additional regulations, 
curbing television commercials not related to the sponsor 
or a program, were to be put into effect Dec. 31. Mean- 
while, a new department of standards and practices set 
up by N.B.C. had instituted a system of controls for ob- 


taining merchandising prizes given away on its network 
shows. 


C.B.S. decided it could no longer carry any contest pro- 
grams involving large sums or expensive prizes, on the 
theory that such shows could always be manipulated, but 
N.B.c. did not follow suit. Robert E. Kintner, president 
of N.B.C., told the Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight 
on Nov. 5 that “We do not believe that an appropriate an- 
swer ... is to eliminate this whole category of program- 
ming from the air. Programs of this type... can be 
enjoyable and instructive without any fakery.” To ensure 
the honesty of its shows, N.B.C. set up an elaborate internal 
policing unit. 


Stanton questioned the value of internal surveillance. He 
told the Legislative Oversight subcommittee, Nov. 6, that 
“creative people” could not work successfully under such a 
system, and that no “system of policing, public or private, 
however carefully devised, can plug up all the possibilities 
for hanky-panky in the production of [quiz] programs.” 


Broadcasters as well as critics of television have ques- 
tioned the wisdom of the industry’s heavy reliance on ad- 
vertisers, each in competition for a larger share of the 
market, each concerned with his particuiar time period. 
The “magazine concept” of broadcasting is the only pro- 
posal for eliminating the control of TV fare by advertisers 
that is now receiving serious attention from the networks. 
This proposal contemplates the divorce of programming 
and advertising, much as editorial matter and advertising 
are separated in newspapers and magazines. The net- 
works would handle all production, and advertisers would 
be restricted to insertion of spot announcements.” It is 
held that broadcasters then would be able to establish an 
effective program balance. But it is unlikely that such a 
system would be put into effect unless all the networks and 


22 As in the case of British commercial television except that commercial sponsor- 
ship of programs still would-be allowed. 
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affiliated stations agreed to its application or were forced 
to do so by legislation. 


Apvisory GROUPS AND REFORM OF TV FROM WITHIN 


Roscoe Drummond, newspaper columnist, wrote on Dec. 
14 that President Eisenhower was considering creation of 
a “national citizens’ advisory board” to examine the whole 
organization and conduct of the broadcasting industry. The 
board would report to the President, Congress, and the 
F.C.C. annually on whether the industry was adequately 
serving the public interest in its licensed use of the nation’s 
airways, and would offer recommendations for improve- 
ment in the discharge of its responsibilities. 


When Sigurd S. Larmon, chairman of Young and Rubi- 
cam, one of the largest advertising agencies, earlier sug- 
gested that all elements in television join in creating a citi- 
zens’ committee to recommend changes in industry stand- 
ards and policies, the proposal had a mixed reception. 
Although Robert W. Sarnoff, N.B.C. board chairman, looked 
on the plan with favor, C.B.S. officials saw no merit in it. 
Stanton said, Nov. 26, that his network could not “pass 
the buck” for a “responsibility we cannot share with others 
without sacrificing our integrity.” 


Witnesses at the F.C.C. hearing on Dec. 18 agreed that 
housecleaning and reform were primarily jobs of the in- 
dustry itself. Donald H. McGannon, chairman of the TV 
code review board, counseled against “any precipitous or 
impulsive act” on the part of government authorities. “Let 
the broadcasting industry demonstrate,” he urged, “that 
it can serve the public interest best and most fully under 
the present system and current degree of regulation.” 


Edward W. Scripps, 2d, speaking for Sigma Delta Chi, 
journalism fraternity, added the voice of the press to pleas 
for government restraint in the present situation. Scripps 
told the F.C.C. that the newest member of the mass com- 
munications industry should be the “final editor” in the 
“cleaning of its own house.” Newspapermen, he said, 
“strongly feel that the inherent dangers to the public of 
F.C.C. regulative intervention . .. far outweigh the dangers 
posed to the public by rigged television quizzes and disc- 
jockey payola.” 





